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A Joker in the Labor Bill 


Organizations like the League who had been “sit- 
ting out” the fight over the Taft-Hartley labor bill 
and have taken no position on it, were startled to find 
that new language, inserted by the conferees during 
the last days of the bill’s long journey through Con- 
gress, might have a very direct effect on their work. 

Section 304 of the bill forbids any union or corpora- 
tion from making any expenditure in connection 
with Presidential or Congressional elections. Since 
not only the national League but many state and 
local Leagues are incorporated (as are many other 
civic organizations), and since they make expendi- 
tures in connection with elections, in the plain terms 
of the bill they-would not be exempt. It is generally 
agreed, however, that even if this is the letter of the 
law it cannot have been the intent. 

Efforts will undoubtedly be made to clarify this 
Section by amendment. Meanwhile, it is doubtful 
that the bill would be interpreted by the courts as 
applicable to distribution of non-partisan informa- 
tion on candidates and other pre-election activities, 
since such legislation could not but be unconstitu- 
tional. The first amendment to the Constitution, 
prohibiting Congress from abridging freedom of 
speech and of the press, would surely be ample pro- 
tection for organizations dedicated to creating a 
larger and more informed electorate. 


The Groundwork Is Laid 


Plans for the new and large-scale program of 
United States aid to Europe, which has been called 
for by Secretary of State Marshall, are dependent to 
a great extent on the outcome of the conference 
which began Friday in Paris between the Foreign 
Ministers of Great Britain, the USSR, and France. 
It has been made abundantly clear by officials of the 
Department of State that a sound plan for recon- 
struction must be advanced by the European nations 
themselves so that further dollar grants by the U.S. 
will be utilized to the best advantage, toward recon- 
struction of Europe’s production facilities. 

The decision of the USSR to participate in the 
Paris talks is regarded as a hopeful indication that 
a unified program may be worked out for the whole 
of Europe, since a return of European prosperity re- 
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quires the integration of the continent into a system 
of economic cooperation. If agreement is reached 
between the Big Three, the way will be paved for dis- 
cussions with representatives of other European 
nations. 

Many problems face the European planners. They 
must present to Washington a unified picture of the 
needs of all Europe, along with some very specific 
programs for raising production levels and rehabili- 
tating industry and agriculture. In the two years 
since the end of the war, American dollars have con- 
tributed more to keeping people alive than to recon- 
structing the European economy. The new aid pro- 
gram cannot be on a piecemeal basis, but must have 
a definite scope, specific aims and a foreseeable date 
of termination. Long-range solutions must be found 
for the problems of coal, transportation, and food. 

The role of the United Nations has been the sub- 
ject of much discussion. Although the U.N. may 
not yet be prepared for such an undertaking, a project 
of this kind, truly international in character, must 
at the very least be accomplished with the coopera- 
tion of the United Nations. The Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe, created in March by the Economic 
and Social Council, is already at work on many of the 
problems which are pertinent to the aid question. 
Its membership, under Executive Secretary Gunnar 
Myrdal of Sweden, consists of the seventeen Euro- 
pean members of the United Nations (including the 
USSR, the Ukrainian SSR and the Byelorussian 
SSR), as well as the United States. Although its 
first meeting was marked by many procedural dis- 
putes and although it is certainly not yet in operating 
order, the Commission has at least made a beginning 
and is planning to take over in the near future the 
functions of three groups which have been handling 
very specific European problems—the Emergency 
Economic Committee for Europe, the European Coal 
Organization, and the European Central Inland 
Transport Organization. 

Meanwhile, in response to growing demands that 
our domestic economy be given prime consideration 
before embarking on further assistance programs, 
President Truman has appointed a bipartisan com- 
mittee of nineteen leaders to investigate and report 
on America’s ability to send additional aid abroad. 
Two study groups have also been set up within our 
government; one, under the President’s Council of 


ton, D. C., under the Act of 
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Economic Advisers, will analyze the effect of foreign 
aid on the economy of the U.S.; the other, directed 
by Secretary of the Interior Krug, will analyze the 
status of our national resources. 

With projects under way in the two main phases 
of the aid problem—Europe’s needs and our ability 
to meet them—the necessary facts should soon begin 
to emerge on which American citizens can make 
‘their decision as to the amount and kind of assist- 
- ance that should be given to Europe. 


Federal Aid to Education 


There is a strong possibility that the Senate will 
act on federal aid to education before adjourning for 
the summer, although House action during this ses- 
sion of Congress still seems unlikely. The measure 
reported from the Senate Education Subcommittee 
varies in one important respect from its earlier form. 
The original Taft bill, upon which extensive hear- 
ings were held, was purely an equalization measure 
—providing funds to raise the standards of education 
only to those states financially unable to support a 
minimum educational program unassisted. 

The political problem of passing a measure in 
which a large number of states would not benefit, 
asserted itself in the final action of the subcommittee. 


As the measure was reported to the full Committee, 
provision was made to give to every state, as a mini- 
mum, a grant for educational purposes of $5 per year 
for every school-age child in the state. This kind of 
federal aid, while it could undoubtedly be used to 
advantage in every state in raising standards in rural 
or underprivileged areas, is basically unsound. There 


‘is no need for educational funds to be collected by 


the federal government and then returned to states 
which could obtain sufficient money without this 
extra layer of red tape. It is hard to say whether 
more friends will be gained for the measure than 
will be lost by this move. A number of Senators who 
are economy minded may find the additional cost 
a drawback. 


Considerable opposition has developed because of | 


the absence of a specific provision in the measure to 
prevent the use of federal funds to assist private and 
parochial schools. The bill permits such aid to the 
extent that it is authorized by state law. In those 
states where it is allowed at all, it is limited to services 
such as text books and transportation. 

These two factors may complicate the problem of 
getting action on the floor of the Senate before ad- 
journment. If the bill does pass the Senate, it will 
be in a good position to be considered by the House 
early in the next half of the Eightieth Congress. 


* CURRENT LEGISLATION x 


Tariff on Imported Wool (S. 814): The President 
vetoed this bill on June 26 and the same day the 
Senate passed a new wool price-support measure 
which contained no tariff provision. The House is 
expected to take similar action in the near future. 
Evidence of opposition to the tariff provision from 
all parts of the country was unquestionably a big 
factor in the outcome of this issue. 


International Refugee Organization (S. J. Res. 
207): This bill was passed by the House on June 26. 
It has already passed the Senate. Minor differences 
in the two versions remain to be ironed out. Since 
UNRRA activities in behalf of displaced persons 
come to an end on June 30, our membership in the 
IRO was of the greatest importance. 


Immigration (H. R. 2910): Hearings on this bill 
began June 4 before the Immigration Subcommittee 
(Fellows, R., Me., Chm.) of the House Judiciary 
Committee. They are due to conclude before July 4. 
Public support for this bill is increasing and a most 


impressive series of witnesses have testified in its 
behalf. However, a favorable report from the Sub- 
committee is far from assured. 


Nursery Stock and Buibs (S. 338): Limiting the 
importation of these commodities to the very small 
amounts needed by nurserymen for experimentation 
and propagation, this bill would strike a severe blow 
at Netherlands’ exports to this country. Another 
“wool bill”, it is still in the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee (Hope, R., Kans., Chmn.). 


Federal Aid to Education (S. 472 and H. R. 2953): 
Senate Subcommittee has reported S. 472 favorably 
to full Education and Public Welfare Committee. 
House Education Subcommittee (McCowen, R., 
Ohio, Chm.) reported H. R. 2953 favorably on June 
26. Bill now goes to full Committee. 


Taft-Ellender-Wagner Housing Bill (S. 866): No 
change in the status of this bill. Senate Republican 
leadership will decide within the next ten days 
whether to bring it to a vote in the Senate this session. 


